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We are now plunged fairly into the vacuum 
of the London recess—a vacuum more stern 





and sombre, than that produced in the Inns 
by the long vacation, or that created in the 
Public-houses by the copious hot weather 
draughts upon their barrel capacities—the 
Parliament House rejoices in quiescent 
unanimity, the houses of entertainment 
wonder at their unconstitutional restfulness, 
hackney coaches and cabs are no longer 
choused from their ranks, or put to the 
blush by aristocratic vehicles, and the flag 
stones and the wood pavement, have an oc- 
casional moments’ leisure to discuss the 
somewhat lighter pressure of their burthens, 
and become better neighbours—street mu- 
sicians have migrated to the fairs, or are 
_ retained on water excursions, and chamber 
musicians have unscrewed their pegs and 
packed up their cases—a noisy silence 
reigns around—the very air and smoke and 
echoes of the metropoiitan Universe, are 
slumbrous, mute, void, listless, and stag- 
nant ; and but for the occasional rumbling 
of a dusty stage coach wheel, the body of 
said coach being obligingly coated with 
Festival bills, and the black and white 
whisperings of our Post Office morn- 
ing visitors, touching the harmonious pur- 
poses and doings in the provinces, ‘’tis 
discords should mingle with them, ‘ pity 
tis true,” that but for these silent hints, 
and speechless remembrancers, one might be 
induced to conclude that the spheres them- 
selves had come to a long ‘‘ Tacet”* in their 
music books, and that music had become 
a lost star, a vanished rainbow, a subsided 
mirage. 


‘*A thing, no more to cherish or enjoy, 
But only to remember,” 





Luckily, however, the Festivals do offer to 
the Muse an asylum, and to us the conso- 
lation and conviction (that, as the village 
tombstones have it,) ‘‘ She is not lost, but 
gone before’’—prosperity attend her—and 
a hopeful welcome await her advent home. 

We have received the programme of the 
Norwich meeting, which is full of high 
We 
observe many of the strongest names 


promise and evident right intention, 


amongst the numerous engagements, and 
a list of performances, so varied and meri- 
torious as to ensure, in the hands of the 
artists to whom they are to be entrusted, 
the most entire satisfaction to the many 
and the few—to the easily pleased and the 
scrupulous. The great staple of the meet- 
ing is the new Oratorio of Spohr ‘‘ The 
Fall of Babylon’’—of which very high 
expectations are reasonably formed, and 
its attraction considerably heigthened by 
the favourable reports of the judicious— 
the other morning performances will consist 
of the ‘‘ Samson” of Handel, the ‘*‘ Crea- 
tion” of Haydn, and some choice miscella- 
neous pieces of Purcell, Mehul, Rossini, 
&c.—the evening selections will comprise 
the ‘* Pastoral Symphony,’’ Haydn’s No. 
5. in C minor, Mozart’s in D—the over- 
*¢ Jessonda,” and 
the ‘* Ruler of the Spirits’’—and besides a 


tures to ‘* Anacreon,” 


plentiful number of popular vocalities, 
many choice morceaux and concerted 
pieces from ‘‘Cosi fan tutti,’’ Storace’s 
‘« Pirates,” Winter’s ‘* Proserpina,”’ ‘* La 
Clemenzi di Tito,’ ‘*Mose in Egitto,” 
Purcell’s ‘* Bonduca’ and ‘* Acis and 
Galatea’”’—the band will consist of a hun- 
dred and twenty  instrumentalists—the 
chorus, of two hundred and sixty eight 
voices, comprising the Norwich choral 








society, the ladies chora! society, and the 
Yarmouth choral society, assisted by se- 
veral principal choristers from the ancient 
and vocal concerts of London—the whole 
under the untiring and vigorous direction of 
Professor Taylor. 

We have also been favoured with a 
glance at the Worcester bill of fare, (for 
the document has hitherto been politically 
kept scarce in London,) in which we are 
dazzled by a formidable array of important 
names in the front-rank; doubtless in- 
tended to obstruct the view of, and elude 
enquiry into the questionable impotency 
of the rear—this is just the species of 
generalship in which the batoned com- 
mander of the ‘‘Harmonic’’ squadrons, 
might well have been expected to excel, 
for the art of making a great show with 
small means, a great cry and little wool, a 
great flourish about nothing, has long been 
sedulously cultivated, © 
fruitfulness by toleration, in the official 
nook at Exeter Hall. Perusing the list of 
works to be executed, we find abundance, 
at least, sufficient to satiate the most 
hungry, and, it may be, to choke the 
squeamish and stifle the delicate—the 
‘* Dettingen Te Deum,” and the “Coro. 
‘¢ Messiah,”” with 
Mozart’s accompaniments—‘‘ Judas Mac- 
cabaeus,” with Mr, Perry's accompani 
ments (!)—‘* Engedi,” superfined and 
rectified from Beethoven’s ‘* Mount of 
Olives,’ and a miscellaneous _ selection- 
from Mozart, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
and Mr, Perry, (!)—these are to be the 
morning displays—the evening shows are 
advertised to consist of, ‘* Alexander’s 
Feast,” with the ‘ Zauberflote,” and 
‘¢ Leonora” overtures, and some half score 


and ripened into 


nation Anthem’’—the 
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ballads — the ‘‘ Seasons’ — Remberg’s 
‘Lay of the Bell,” the “ William Tell” 
overture, and another plentitude of songs 
—the orchestre we are informed, is to 
number three hundred, including those who 
do sing and play, and those wlio cannot— 
the ‘choral department has been selected 
with the greatest care from the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, and the 
Worcester, Liverpool, and Birmingham 
choral societies’’—mark these words, gentle 
reader, for they are literal and curious— 
Conductor, Mr. Surman, : 
here let us pause a moment, to take breath, 











and recover from the astounding revelation — 
and thenlet us retrograde alittle, and observe 
how admirably matters have been assorted, 
and how disinteresiedly the glory of the tri- 
ennial Festival of the Three Choirs, the eldest 
born of our great musical institutions, is to 
be sustained in these our bude-lightened days. 
We are to have Handel, and Haydn, and 
Beethoven in a bran new coat, accompanied 
by Mozart and Mr. Perry (!)—** Alexander's 
Feast,” the ‘* Lay of the Bell,’ and the 
“* Seasons,” each a novelty, and either a 
six month’s task for the conductor and his 
conducted—we are to have a mass of voices 
and instruments, many of which are entirely 
innocent of the duty to which they are to 
be impelled—we are to have the Sacred 
Harmonic Society of London amateurs, 
under-selling the legitimate professors and 
holiday making at their expence, together 
with the Society folks from every spot 
within reach, but not one word is said about 
**the Three Choirs’’—and we are to have 
the ex-Amen-clerk, of an obscure dissenting 


Chapel, in the highest functional station of 


an orthodox Cathedral!—verily, these are 
awful signs of the times. 

We trust that the ** ThreeChoirs”’ have felt 
the indignity attempted to be imposed upon 
them, and manfully and artistically refuse 
the yoke—and we are much more than 
surprised that all the other artists retained, 
notwithstanding that the Exeter Hall en- 
gagements may promise sugar to the physic, 
have not remonstrated, or round-robined. 
or fairly struck, rather than submit to be 
made parties to a mockery, that must injure 
their art and degrade their profession, it is 











scarcely yet too late—let them be warned 
and exhorted. 

So much for the art and the artists—for 
the public, we think that a considerative 
comparison of the above, will clearly shew 
them that of the two great meetings—the 
one is likely to prove a feast, and the other 
a sickener—the one will be a musical Fes- 
tival, and the other a bread and cheese 
banquet, the cheese abundantly rat nibbled, 
and the parings—let the Stewards and their 
erudite Conductor account for them. C. 


THE MINSTRELS OF “ MERRIE OLD 
ENGLANDE.” 


BY EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, ESQ., F.S.A, 


(Reprinted, with additions by the Author, from the 
Queen’s Magazine.) 

Tne precise situation in society occupied 
by the minstrels of ‘* Merrie old England,” 
has long been the subject of much dispute 
among literary men. Bishop Percy was of 
opinion that they were authors and com- 
posers of songs and ballads, as well as 
performers of them on the harp. Ritson, 
on the other hand, denies the position, and 
endeavours to degrade the character ofa 
minstrel below the level it actually held in 
society among our ancestors. The result 
seems to be, that neither disputant was 
strictly in the right ; for although minstrels, 
in the first instance, ‘united the arts of 
poetry aud music,’ yet they subseqently 
seem to have lost this distinction, and to 
have degenerated into ‘mere musicians,’ 
and performers upon instruments. 

We have put a few facts together from 
various sourches (hitherto unnoticed in 
connexion with minstrelsy), which may 
tend to assist a more elaborate inquiry into 
the station they occupied at different 
periods of their career. 

In the pageants presented at Chester 
and Coventry in the thirteenth century, 
minstrels are not unfrequently spoken of ; 
and there unquestionably their business 
was to fill up at intervals, or to accompany 
certain parts of the performance with music. 
As early as the year a. p. 1338, the Duke 
of Lancaster had acompany menestrallorum, 
forming part of his domestic establishment, 
and shortly after, at the marriage of Elea- 
nora, the sister of Edward III., in 1333; 
we read of a largess of 20/. having been 
given to a company of minstrels, 

In Mr. Botfield’s recent contribution to 
the Roxburgh Club, ‘* Manners and 
Household Expenses of England in the 
Thirteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, illus- 
trated by original records,” we read of a 
payment of 30s, for a cup purchased and 





given cuidam menastrallo Regis Campania 
—a monarch not of realms, but of minstrels. 
The editor has printed, for the first time, a 
curious roll, containing the names and 
rank of all the minstrels who played before 
King Edward at the feast of Whitsuntide, 
in 1306, ‘* when he held a cour pleniere at 
Westminster, and also at the New Temple,” 
because the royal palace was not large 
enough for the ‘* crowd of comers,” This 
document may serve also to elucidate the 
dispute respecting the country and dignity 
of the minstrels who frequented England in 
early times. ‘ In the reign of Edward i, 
(says Ritson) it seems a multitude of min- 
strels are expressly mentioned to have given 
their attendance at his court, at the solemn 
act of knighting his son, This is suffi- 
ciently credible, but will by no means 
prove them to have been Englishmen.” It 
will be observed that [Ritson’s suspicion 
was correct: there can be no reasonable 
doubt but that many of the persons 
named in the roll were Frenchmen. He 
is less fortunate in a subsequent asser- 
tion : ‘* as to the dignity, it is pretty clear 
they never had any to lose.’ Here Dr. 
Percy has clearly the advantage of his 
antagonist ; for the roll distinctly separates 
the commonality of minstrel’s from the 
king’s, and more eminent performers ; the 
remuneration given being proporiioned to 
the rank of the individuals. The roll con- 
tains the names of no less than ninety-four 
minstrels. Five are designated kings, viz., 
‘‘Le Roy de Champaigne, Le Roy Ca- 
penny, Le Roy Baiseceu, Le Roy Marchis, 
and Le Roy Robert,” each of whom re- 
ceived five marks, or 3/. 6s. 8d.; one 
minstrel was paid 60s,; two, four marks, 
or 2/, 18s. 4d.; three, 40s.; three, 30s. ; 
three, 20s. ; thirteen, 40s. ; a harper of the 
Bishop of Durham, Ivs. ; nnd the others 
from Id. Gs. 8d. to 20s. each; besides gifis 
of from 6s. to Is. each, to these and to 
numerous other minsirels and musicians 
belonging to the nobility ; so that nearly 
z00/. must have been distributed among 
them, which, considering the value ot 
money in those days, equals above 3000/. 
of our currency. The names of some ot 
these minstrels are very peculiar: for ex- 
ample, ‘* Northfolke,” ‘* Carleton,” else- 
where called ‘* Carlton Herald ;” ‘ Le 
Roy Druet ;” ‘* Guillaume san Maniere ;’’ 
‘¢ Perle in the Eghe ;” ‘* Reginald le 
Menteur,” &c. : others were called by the 
names of the instruments they played, as 
**Janin le Lutour,” ** Gillotin le Sau- 
treour,’’ ‘* Baudec le Tabourer,’’ ‘* Guil- 
laume le Harpour,’’ ‘ Henri le Gigour,” 
‘¢ Janin Lorganist,”” ‘ Guillot le Villour,’’ 
&e. In 1445 the minstrels belonging to 
the household of Henry VI. were twelve in 
number, and they were permanently en- 
gaged for the amusement of the court. 
They are mentioned under the name of 
‘*the Kyng’s menstralys,”’ in the accounts 
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of John Lord Howard. One of the entries 
is as follows : 
Clarence owyth 20s, the which he lent 
hym to geve to the Kyng’s menstralys at 
the Meyry’s house :’’ that is to say, the 
Duke of Clarence borrowed 20s. of John 
Lord Howard, in order to present it to the 
King’s minstrels at an entertainment given 
at the house of the mayor. 

On the 4th of April, 1469, Edward IV. 
constituted the foliowing minstrels, attend- 
ing the couri, into a company. Walter 
Haliday, John Cliffe, Robert Marshall, 
Thomas Greene, Thomas Calthorne, Wil- 
liam Cliffe, &c. ; and the instrument re- 
cites the injury done to them by pretenders 
who travelled about the kingdom, receiving 
rewards as the King’s minstrels. Harl. MS, 
No. 642, a copy of the household regula- 
tions of King Edward iV., states that the 
wages of the minstrels was 43 per day, and 
that they were allowed two servants to carry 
their instruments. In the same reign two 
minstrels, Robert Grene, and John Hawkins 
each obtained grants of ten marks a year 
out of the crown lands. 

Hitherto there is no reason to believe that 
the minstrels employed by the Court were 
foreigners ; but in the reign of Richard III. 
anumber of Austrian and Bavarian min- 
strels were in this country In October, 
1443, Henryke Hes, Hans Hes, and Michell 
Yonger, ‘‘ minstrells’’ had a letter of pas 
sage to return to the Duke of Ausiria, their 
master ; andin March of the same year a 
permission of the like kind was given for 
Conret Smyth and Peter Skeydell, “ min- 
strels’’ to return to the Duke of Bavaria, 

Richard III., when Duke of Gloucester, 
gave great encouragement to the science of 
music. There exists a remarkable proof of 
his partiality to it; for, on the 16th of 
September, in the second year of his reign, 
he issued a most arbitrary order for impres- 
sing singing men and children, even trom 
cathedrals, colleges, chapels, and houses of 
religion, for the purpose of affording him 
amusement. 

A book of Exchequer payments in the 
reign of Henry VII, deposited in the Roll’s 
Chapel contains many items of half-yearly 

“ne Pipe 
payments to the King’s and Queen’s Min- 
strels, A musician of the name of Alex- 
der Mason, under the title of Marescallus 
Ministrallorum, was at the head of the 
King’s Minstrels, at Easter, 1494 ; but at 
Easter, 1495, he seems to have been su- 
perseded by Henry Glasebury, who received 
91. 1s. 10d, in part payment of 171. 11s. 6d. 
allowed to him and his three associates for 
the whole year. The entry regarding the 
Queen’s Minstrels specifies their names, viz. 
John Fawkes, Marcus Lorydon, and Jenyn 
Markasson. They were allowed 10/. a year 
for their salaries. 

The King’s residence in France from 
1471 to 1485, caused him to imbibe a pre- 
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deliction for foreigners ; we therefore cannot 
wonder at meeting with frequent payments 
to the ** Minstrels of France.” 

The Household Book of Henry VII, from 
the seventh to the twentieth year of his 
reign, preserved in the Roll’s Cliapel con- 
tains many entries of payments to Minstrels. 
There are also many others of great interest 
from which J select the following :— 


#.8.d 
To Rychard Pynson the Prynter in rewarde 1 0 0 
To a litel mayden that daunceth.......... 12 0 0 
To Newark for making of asong ........ 100 
To the Abbot of Misrule ............24.. 500 
To the printers at Westminster .......... 100 
To Wat the luter that played the foole .... 1 0 0 
To a preist that wrestled..............0- 068 


The King’s bounty seems often strangely 
misapplied. Pynson, the celebrated printer 
receives only one pound in reward, whilst 
twelve are given to a ** litel mayden that 
daunceth.”’ The ‘* luter’’ that ‘ played the 
foole”’ gets the same reward as Newark for 
the composition of a song. The “* Abbot 





ennobles, purifies, exalts, and metamorpho- 
ses them ; let them all be accompanied by a 
touching and consoling air, and present an 
image of that peace which is tasted by a 
soul warmed by friendship, by that sincerity 
which never abandons this sentiment even 
in the midst of the greatest misfortunes, and 
which is the character of its purity and 
celestial origin. 


No. 10, PARENTAL AND FILIAL 
TENDERNESS 

To the friendship we have just desribed 
is sometimes united a sentiment founded on 
stronger relations: the voice of Nature 
mingles its accents, the ties of blood 
strengthen its bonds, to its other charms 
are united the gratitude engendered by the 
cares that helpless infancy have received 
from those to whom it owes its birth, the 
milk that it imbibed in its first days, the 








of Misrule,” for his performance in the 
court fooleries, receives five pounds, whilst 
Caxton’s ‘* printers at Westminster,” are | 
rewarded with one. So much for the privy- | 
purse expenditure of our Seventh Harry. 

Before the close of Henry VII’s reign, 
the minstrel profession had taken a some- 
what lower grade in society. The curious 
satirical poem, called ‘‘ Cocke Lorell’s 
Bote,” printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
before the death of that monarch, suffi- 
ciently shows the light in which they were 
then viewed. Cocke Lorell summons per- 
sons of all classes to go on board his “ ship | 
of fooles ; among them, ‘ Fruyters, 
chese mongers and mynstrelles, tallow 
chandlers, hostelers and glovers,” which 
proves, that although sunk in dignity, 
minstrelsy was still looked upon as a 
regular profession. 











EXPRESSION OF THE PASSIONS IN 
MUSIC, 


(From the French of M. La Cepede.) 


No. 9, FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship, in order to be duly represented 
must have been felt by the musician. Let 
him then seek the touching sounds, tbe 
accents by which he has developed to his 
friend the tenderness of his sentiments ; let 
these be the foundation of the expression he 
designs to employ. This rare and holy 
passion is connected with many other 
affections; their principal features must be 
united. Let soft inquietude and desire 
mingle their tones and attributes with those 
we have already pointed out; let melan- 
choly shed over them her enbrowned tints, 
and disquiet also sometimes reign ; but let 
the musician never forget that it is friendship 
which gives birth to these affections, that it 








multiplied attentions of which it has been 
the object at a more advanced age; or the 
hope of one day seeing tbeir gray hairs 
honoured by the animated tenderness of 
those for whom they have done all, and 
their infirmities softened by true assistance 
and by consolation still more true,—Some- 
times a new sentiment mingles with these 
touching affections; they are confounded 
with the remembrance so delightful to 
feeling hearts, of scenes in which parents 
and children have been the actors, of the 
joys they have partaken, of the tears they 
have shed together, of the losses they have 
in common experienced, and which they 
have mutually enabled each other to sur- 
mount. Friendship then becomes more vivid 
and more animated; it is changed into pa- 
ternal and filial tenderness; it has greater 
warmth in its fires, greater agitation and 
tender disquietude, and a still more sacred 
character, 

To paint this tenderness, the first senti- 
ment which the Supreme Being has grayen 
in our hearts, the musician will employ the 
same features as to represent friendship ; 
but he will mark them more strongly, and 
in expanding them he will not forget that 
the object is still more holy, more truly 
religious ; he must therefore neglect uothing 
which may render it more august, respecta- 
ble, and touching. 


MUSCULAR MUSICAL SENSATION. 


Tue divisions of the time in music in some degree 
depend on the muscular sense. A man will put 
down his staff in regulated time, and in his com- 
mon walk the sound of his steps will fall into a 
measure. A boy striking a railing in mere 
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wantonness, will do it with a regular succession of 
blows. This disposition in the muscular frame to 
put itself into motion with an accordance to time, 
is the source of much that is pleasing in music, 
and assists the effect of melody. The closest con- 
nection is thus established between the employ- 
ments of the sense of hearing and the exercise of 
the muscular sense. The effect of disorders of the 
nervous system is sometimes to show how natural 
certain combinations of actions are in the exercise 
of the muscularframe. The following is a curious 
illustration of what we have just been dwelling 
upon :—A young woman—who, by the bye, could 
not be taught to go down a country dance—under 
a morbid mental excitement, in association with 
the organs of voluntary motion, began to exercise 
involuntary movements not unbecoming an opera- 
dancer. At one time she would pace slowly round 
the room, as in a minuet, with a measured step, 
the arms carried with elegance; at another time 
she would stand on the toes of one foot, and beat 
time with the other. On some occasions she 
would strike the table, or whatever she could 
reach with her hand, many times softly, and then 
with force. At length it was found that she did 
everything inrhythms. A friend thought that, in 
her regular beating, he could recognise a tune, 
and he began singing it. The moment this struck 
her ears, she turned suddenly to the man, danced 
directly up to him, and continued to dance until 
she was quite out of breath. The cure of this 
young woman was of a very unusual kind: a 
drum and a fife were procured, and when a tune 
corresponding to the rhythms of her movements 
was played, in whatever part of the room she was, 
she would dance close up to the drum, and con- 
tinue dancing until she missed her step; when 
these involuntary motions instantly ceased, and 
the paroxysm ended. The physician profiting by 
this, and observing a motion in her lips, put his 
ear close to her mouth ; he thought he could hear 
her sing ; and questioning her, she said that there 
was always a tune dwelling upon her mind, which 
at times had an irresistible influence upon her, and 
impelled her to begin her involuntary motions. 
In the end, she was cured by altering the time in 
the beating of the drum ; for whenever she missed 
the time, the motions stopped. We may now ask 
what is this extraordinary disease ? From being 
an excitable state of the nervous and muscular 
system, it will be called Chorea: but it is an 
instance of a natural combination of muscular 
actions morbidly produced ; just as in hysteria, 
where we have the expressions of various natural 
passions exhibited, for example, weeping or 
laughing.—Sir Charles Bell, Bridgewater Treatise, 
On the Hand, p. 245. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mr, HULLAH’S CLASSES. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Mr. Editor.—Will you permit me to ask, if you 
are sincere in your remarks, in some of the recent 
numbers of the ‘‘ Musical World,’’ on (not as you 
generally couple them) the systems of Wilhem and 
Mainzer, but those of Hullah and Mainzer ; indeed, 


therefore, the objections urged against Mainzer 
must equally bear against Hullah, both pursuing 
the same object, and by identically the same path. 
I suspect that those very flattering exhibitions 
before Royality, Nobility, &c., have prematurely 
excited your admiration at Mr. Hullah’s steam- 
like rapidity of enabling his large masses to sing 
so effectively, and as you assert, of making fifteen 
hundred persons, who knew nothing of music 
previously, ¢o sing at sight. Prodigious! and that 
by it persons may be taught sight singing in 
half the time required by the old system. Are you 
aware, sir, how these classes have been sustained? 
From my‘extensive connexino with good readers, I 
am enabled to assert that all of them contained a 
consideralbe number of sight-singers, men and 
women, the best from the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, organists, &c. from all parts of London, 
who were desirous of becoming accredited teachers 
of asystem so likely to be popular from having 
the support and sanction of government, and which 
could only be effected by going through the course ; 
save the shorter cut to the certificate which some 
made, by putting into the pocket of Mr. Hullah 
£30 each. Did the money ever flow into Mr, 
Mainzer’s envied purse at this rapid rate? The 
whole of the semi chorus-were professionals and 
sightsmen, not of Mr. Hullah’s manufacture. So 
Were our great men gulled, and I am afraid you too 
Mr. Editor. I am persuaded, sir, if you will care- 
fully examine the system, (I ought to suppose you 
have had some experience in teaching singing 
from your remark quoted above,) you will agree 
with one who has to boast of much success in indi- 
vidual and class teaching, that the Wilhem system 
goes no farther than the ear, the student learns 
every thing by rote, as the parrot and the magpie 
acquire their respective vocabulary. I could have 
wished the ‘‘ Musical World” had evinced more 
independence than to land to the skies the system 
of a musical adventurer, who has shewn sufficient 
tact in procuring the sanction of Parliament and 
prevailing upon the Board of Education (men of 
no musical attainments) to cram down the throats 
of the nation his quackery. ; 

From a recent correspondent, Mr. H., it appears, 
has discovered a grand defect already in his system, 
every novice must have seen it from the first, 
making no provision for any other key than the 
open one of C. 

Your friend and correspondent Mr. Barnett 
need not be alarmed at the profession suffering in 
a pecuniary way from the extension of the system 
of Wilhem.—It can only be effective for children, 
in the education and the development of their vocal 
powers ; it cannot make them readers, nor will it 
give the French polish,which is the province alone 
of the highly cultivated artist. Its suitableness 
for children alone makes Mr. Mainzer’s method, 
from its great simplicity, preferable to Hullah’s ; 
in neither of them is there any thing new: indeed 
the lessons are evidently the production of a man 
who either never knew, or has forgotten, the ele- 
mentary steps and helps necessary to make the 
future sightsman. 


I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Yours respectfully, 
F. Georcs. 
Walworth, August 13th, 1842. 


Our correspondent may rely that we are always 
“‘sincere,” and ever in earnest; we may err in 
judgment, which is the common iot of poor 
humanity, but we generally offer our opinions 
without dogmatism, and in due deference to high 
and established authority ; our approbatory notice 
of the last choral meeting of Mr. Hullah’s pupils 
had the confirmation of no less a musical person- 
age than Dr. Mendelssohn, who, in our hearing, 
declared that the performance of that evening, was 





they both profess to use the same, viz, Wilhem’s, 


the most extraordinary and perfect of any similar 





display he had ever attended—of course the great 
German, like ourselves, had no means of ascer- 
taining, and no reason whatever to suppose, that 
any of the large mass of singers who assisted on 
that occasion were “ professionals,” or previous 
“good readers ;” they were announced as the 
pupils of Mr, Hullah’s classes, and if they were 
not, we, in common with hundreds of auditors 
were grossly imposed upon; Mr. F. George's 
numerous friends the ‘ Organists” and “*sights- 
men” being doubly guilty of imposition, for having, 
suffered themselves to appear in a false character, 
and for having consented to give colour to what they 
considered intrinsically wrong. But we give no 
credence whatever to the absurd assertion ; we take 
Mr. Hullah, the Privy Council, and Mr. F. George’s 
numerous friends aforesaid to be “all honourable 
men,” and utterly incapable of practising the 
gross deceit and frauds imputed to them. 

Mr. F. George seems to have founded his discon- 
tent upon hearsay and surmisehad he ever 
attended the lectures of M. Mainzer, he would 
have learned that the Mil/ionist claims to be the 
inventor of his own system; and had he found 
opportunity to watch and compare the operations 
of the two, he might have discovered that they 
proceed ‘by identically’? not ‘the same path,” 
and that their results are essentially dissimilar. 

Respecting the £30, Mr. F. George appears to be 
again at fault, since we are told on all hands that 
the charge for initiating professors in the mode of 
imparting the Wilhem system is very considerably 
lower than the sum stated—a charge which our 
correspondent’s friends the organists and sight- 
singers, doubtless think it well worth their while 
to pay, and which M, Mainzer would certainly 
not scruple to receive if Mr. F. George’s “ exten- 
sive’connection”’ were sufficiently{confiding to offer. 

Mr. F. George is equally wrong in his sus- 
picions, as hasty and inconsiderate in his con- 
clusions ; we fancy we have witnessed many more 
“flattering exhibitions before Royality, Nobility, 
&c.” than has fallen to the lot of the ‘ extensive 
connection of sight singers’’ or sight seers alluded 
to; and we are not so readily ‘‘gulled” by 
appearances as Mr. F. George evidently is by 
gossip and clamour—at least, we take the trouble 
to convince our own senses, which our correspon- 
dent does not seem to think at all needful in 
jumping to his conclusions. 

As we have before said, more than once, the 
great mistake seems to be, that the public have 
considered this elementary system as a theory of 
superior vocalization ; and finding that children 
could do more with a few months tuition than 
they had achieved in as many years under the 
conventional process of Mr. I. George and his 
“connection,” they, the public, have consented 
to become children for the nonce, and to make a 
fashion and a plaything of the child’s class book 
and task—the mistake of Mr. F. George and his 
friends is, that they misconstrue the said fashion 
into a fiat of fate ; and, wanting the aptness to 
profit by the movement of the times, they seek 
that most unamiable consolation, the freedom to 
cavil and grumble at the success of their wiser 
brethren. As for the words ‘‘ adventurer,” and 





‘* quackery,’’ they were applied to Columbus, 
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Newton, Galileo, Hervey, Worcester, Luther, and 
other similar men, and their endeavours; Mr. 
Hullah need not, therefore, blush for his company. 

In conclusion, we once more take occasion to 
say, we care not for this or that system, have no 
influence from, or bias for, any mode, or man, or 
party, and that our sole motive for applauding 
Mr. Hullah’s exertions has been the conviction of 
our own ears and faculties, and the hope, to us a 
very dear and earnest one, that they may eventu- 
ally ensure a benefit to the art and the profession, 
sufficient to compensate for all temporary alarm 
and partial injury—if, indeed, any real injury can 
justly be said to be sustained.—Ep. M. W. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir.—l have just seen in the Dramatic and 
Musical Review, a statement that, at the great 
choral meetings of Mr. Hullah’s classes, at Exeter 
Hall, ‘‘ one hundred members of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, besides regular professors,” were 
surreptitiously introduced by Mr. Hullah among 
the singers, and that he did this to enhance the 
effect of the singing and “ bring his ten guinea 
licenses into demand..,’ 

As the treasurer of the classes at Exeter Hall, I 
beg permission to use your columns for the purpose 
of contradicting this statement. 

No person whatever was introduced among the 
singers without a singer’s ticket: and no singer's 
ticket was issued to any person who was not then, 
or who had not previously been, receiving instruc- 
tion in “ Wilhem’s method” either from Mr. 
Hullah, or from one of his assistants, or from some 
teacher possessing his certificate. 

Every ticket contained the name, number, and 
character of voice, of the person to whom it was 
issued. 

At each choral meeting the number of singers 
exceeded 1700—it is not impossible that among so 
many there were several persons admitted upon 
presentation of tickets which they had obtained 
from the parties to whom they were issued, and 
by whom alone they ought to have been used ; but 
if this did occur, it was without our knowledge and 
consent, and Mr. Hullah had nothing whatever to 
do with it. 

That there were some members of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society among the singers I know very 
well, but those members, about six in number, 
are regular pupils of Mr. Hullab’s classes at Exeter 
Hall; we are very glad to see them there: | pre- 
sume they attend because they find that the instruc- 
tion given by Mr. Hullah is worth having. 

With reference to the mercenary motive imputed 
to Mr. Hullah in the Dramatic and Musical 
Review, I beg permission to state, in conclusion, 
that such an imputation is singularly unjust. 

From his first connection with Exeter Hall to 
the present time, Mr. Hullah’s conduct has been 
distinterestd in the extreme—in evidence of which 
I may mention that he has not received one six- 
pence from the funds of the classes or from any 
other source on account of Exeter Hall since Christ- 
mas 1841—the whole of the proceeds of the classes, 
of the choral meetings, and of subscriptions having 
been swallowed up by rent, fittings, alterations, 
atiendance, printing, advertisements, .and small 
payments to the teachers of the drawing, writing, 
and arithmetic classes, ’ 

I an, Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
Harry CuEster. 

Highgate, August 22, 1842. 

Mr. Chester’s letter reached us after the preceding 
was in type; but we print it, as confirmatory of 
our own convictions onthe subject recorded above. 
In so large an assembly as 1700 persons, it would 





be idle to suppose that many did not obtain admis- 
sion who were not wanted, and who really had no 
right to be there—we hate suspicion, which goes 
to discomfort the mind it inhabits, ‘by things 
unreal, while, heaven knows, in this carefull world, 
there are tangible evils enough to grapple and 
contend with—but a sly surmise will involuntarily 
intrude itself, that some of Mr. F. George’s 
“‘sightsmen” and “ good readers” might, somehow 
or other, have insinuated themselves into the 
“flattering exhibitions before Royalty, Nobility, 
&c.,” for the express purpose of proving that the 
entire choir was not what it was announced to be, 
‘“‘a choral meeting of Mr. Hullah’s classes ;” and 
it is just possible that the said intruders, big with 
their own importance, might have magnified their 
little selves, each into a host, and so counted up 
the ‘* hundred” overwise and false pretencers al- 
luded to.—Ep. M. W.} 








' REVIEW. 


Quadrilles and Waltzes of Bosisto, Nos. 1 to 28.— 

Wessel and Stapleton. 

These are as good as any thing of their kind 
with which we are acquainted—and, we have little 
doubt, will rival, in no distant time, the popularity 
of the better known dance music of Musard and 
Jullien, 





Companion to the Organ, Nos. 1, 2,3, 4, §c., from 
the Works of the great masters, edited by Joseph 
Warren.—Cocks & Co. 

The four numbers before us contain selections 
from the works of Bach, Weber, Graun, Travers, 
Mozart, Cherubini, Handel, Rossini, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Green, and Palestrina, well adapted as 
organ voluntaries—besides three curiosities not to 
be despised, viz., two voluntaries by Dr. William 
Hayes, and a fugue by Baumgarten, to which the 
editor has himself affixed a short introduction. 
These latter are engraved from MSS. in the pos- 
session of Mr. Warren, and though they contain 
no very striking beauties, and evince no remark- 
able ingenuity of contrivance, still in the light of 
rarities they will be welcome to such members of 
the musical world as delight in things rescued out 
of the jaws of oblivion, exhumed as it were from 
their long inhabited burial-place. Mr. Warren is 
rich in such unsepultured valuables—and liberal 
in introducing them to the world. 








MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Metropolitan. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The experiment of opening this large and ex- 
pensive house on reduced terms of admission 
proved one of the most successful hits of the 
season ; the theatre was crowded to repletion on 
Thursday and Saturday evenings last, every box 
had its party, every stall its occupant, the pit 





rendered down its thousand, and the gallery swel- 
tered its innumerables, each at a cost bearing a 
considerable discount from the usual prices of 
tickets, and all rejoicing in that most desirable 
principle of all economy, the obtaining of the very 
best material at the very lowest charge. So great 
was the satisfaction on Thursday, and so over- 
flowing the attendance on Saturday, that it is to 
be regretted, both for the sake of the public and 
the manager, that the provincial arrangements of 
the artists precluded the possibility of prolonging 
what may be termed, the second crop harvest of 
the season. The first act of ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte,” the 
second act of ‘‘La Sonnambula,” and the last 
scene of ‘Il Pirata,’’ ‘‘ Une Soiree de Carnaval,”’ 
sundry Pas from favourite ballets, and the bril- 
liant ball room scene from ‘‘Alma,’’ formed the 
plenitude of the bill of fare, the whole of which 
was received and performed with untiring enthu- 
siasm ; as though the hungry auditors were never 
to be sated by enjoyment, and the thirsty actors 
never to grow weary of applause, and the curtain 
finally fell in the small hour of the sabbath morning. 

The following sprightly extract from a contem- 
porary will be read with interest for its accurate 
summary of the season, and for the vein of ple&- 
sant irony and good humour with which it is penned. 

Governing a country is mere child’s play- 
Kings are born and rule ; but to govern her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre requires a dramatic Napoleon. 
Take great actors and actresses en musse, they are 
only inspired simpletons ; they know not what they 
do. Kean’s acting was an instinct rather than a 
system. And the remark applies in a greater 
degree to vocalists. Incledon could not sing out of 
tune. Many are endowed by nature with fine taste. 
We need not go to the woods with Gainsborough, or 
the quarry with Opie, to be assured that art will 
find its favorites out, and teach them with a magical 
celerity. These things granted, it is scarcely mat- 
ter of surprize to find these children of nature 
playing fantastic tricks; hut nowhere do they 
practise their vagaries so vigorously as at her 
Majesty’s Theatre. We verily believe there is 
scarcely a man or womanin that establishment 
who does not in his or her heart believe that the 
eyes of all Europe are on them. Imagine, patient 
reader, the condition of that unfortunate wight who 
is to rule over some six dozen ladies and gentlemen 
each one of whom fancies him or herself to he 
a blighted and wronged genius! Laporte had an 
iron constitution, but it killed him; and if Mr. 
Lumley, though a member of an indurating pro- 
fession, stand up against this sea oftroubles, he is 
a miracle. 

After signal note of preparation, the openiug of 
her Majesty’s Theatre was announced ; previously 
thereto, Madlle. Forgeot and Perlet had been de- 
lighting crowds at the St. James; and it was hint- 
ed by many that the attractions of the French 
artistes would transcend those of the Italian school. 
But the Ides of March came, and Donizetti’s Gem- 
ma di Vergy, a very poor, weak, washy out-pouring 
of a very soul-less composer, introduced to us 
Adelaide Moltini, a very clever singer, and a very 
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sweet woman, but utterly destitute of genius. She 
came to us from Turin, and is just such a prima 
donna as this establishment should always have in 
reserve. She does most things well, and in her 
most ambitious attempts never offends. Guasco, 
who came out at the same time, brought to London 
a great reputation, and a severe cold ; the former 
he hardly sustained, and the latter he was a con- 
siderable period getting rid of. 

‘* Gemma di Vergy, with a ballet, entitled Giselle, 
ou Les Wilis, amused audiences, unfortunately not 
over numerous, until Easter. On the 5th of April 
Persiani was announced, but a voyage from Bou- 
logne had unnerved her, and it was the 9th ere she 
made her curtsy as Lucia di Lammermoor. This 
delightful singer of course snuffed out Mademoiselle 
Moltint, whilst Giorgio Ronconi did not quite obli- 
terate the public’s recollections of Tamburini. 
However, the ‘ great guns” had now arrived. Of 
Persiani it is needless to speak. She has, it is true, 
less force than Grisi, but fascination and facility of 
execution atone for lack of powér. Ronconi, a 
Venetian, who at thirty years of age has attained 
an amazing continental celebrity, rather disap- 
pointed his auditors here. He was the pupil of his 
father, and from him hands down the style of 
Pacchierotti. Ronconi is an artist that *‘ grows 
upon the ear,” he does not strike ; nature has not 
been liberal to him in all things, but his Torguato 
Tasso convinced us she had not denied him her best 
gift—genius.”’ 

Towards the close of April, the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of her Majesty’s Theatre got up a little 
divertisement among themselves, half a dozen of 
them falling sick at the shortest possible notice, for 
all which indispositions the thoughtful and consi- 
derate subscribers, of course, blamed the innocent 
lessee. Mario, Guasco, Persiani were, to use a 
hospital phrase, all down together. Whether they 
or any of them, suffered from the Frezzolinian fever, 
we know not, but at last, Beatrice di Tenda was 
announced, and Madame Poggi (for that is Frezzo- 
lini’s real appellation) appeared. Again a bepuffed 
continental reputation proved injurious. Ferrara, 
Piza, Bologna, Turin, Milan, Vienna, and Heaven 
only knows how many other places, had been gal- 
vanised by the illustrious soprana, but she did not 
electrify London. With a voice as light, or nearly 
as light in quality as Sontag’s, she attempted the 
triumphs of Grisi, and took little by the motion. 

“The return of Rubini was welcomed by the real 
frequenters of the opera—the habitués as they have 
been aptly styled. The “ great tenor’’ did every- 
thing that he has done for the last dozen years, and 
of course everybody was delighted. ‘¢ With five 
prime donne, four primi tenori, five primi Lassi (ot 
haritoni), anything may be achieved.” Not so. 
The adage of ‘‘ too many cooks’? was fearfully 
illustrated. Colman, in his ** Broad Grins” de- 
scribes a commotion, in a convent, and introduces 
it thus :” 


‘¢ You would have thought, since tenanted by friars, 

That peace and harmony dwelt there eternally ; 
Whoever told you so were cursed liars, 

The holy friars quarrelled most infernally.” 
«So, it might have been imagined that the harmo- 
nious ONIS and INIS were made up of sweet concord, 
but “fon the contrary, and quite the reverse,” 


The unfortunate Opera-house was in a state of 
earthquake ; Moltini and Pesiani bickered, Madame 
Ronconi did not like Mario, and he and Guasco 
quarrelled with somebody else. Frezzolini wished 
no one to play but herself, and would not speak to 
Ronconi, who, poor fellow, with this Madame Poggi 
in the theatre, and his wife at home, had a sad 
time of it. In fact, Lablache and Rubini excepted, 
“every body pitched in to every body.’’ The 
American Captain, who during a storm employed 
two men end a hoy to keep his hair to his head, 
was at ease compared to Mr. Lumley, who had to 
smooth down the entire family of Squallinis daily 
and hourly. Like a skilful general, he made a 
diversion, and the appearance of Rachel taught a 
few af the Soprani that other performers could at- 
tract audiences.” 

‘“ But we must hasten toa conclusion. Mr. Lumley 
has proved himself the best, the most enterprising 
lessee that ever held the reigns of management. 
He has engaged all those whom the ‘‘dores’” of 
subscribers have been buzzing about for years. 
They have now had Ronconi and Frezzolini,—aye, 
Are they satisfied? Grisi has not 
visited the lamps, but Persiani left us nothing to 
regret, There an old English proverb that the de- 
lightful Giulia should consider— A person may 
ride so long outside a coach as to forfeit all claim 


and Guasco. 


to her inside place.” Verium sap.” 

“*Tf the engagemeet of all available talent,—ifa 
total disregard to expence, and the most lavish 
outlay in the adornment of the pieces produced,—if 
a determination to present the greatest novelties in 
the hest manner, entitle a manager to praise, too 
much cannot be bestowed upon Mr. Lumley. The 
difficulties he had to encouuter were frightful.—he 
overcame them all; and, under his government, we 
may fairly anticipate a brilliant season in 1843.” 


ABBEY GLEE CLUB. 


We were favoured with an invitation to a gala 
night, given by the members of this salient society 
to their lady friends on Thursday tast ; and a very 
pleasant and unsophisticated evening’s entertain- 
ment we partook in their club room at the King’s 
Arms Tavern, near Westminster Bridge, by no 
means the less pleasing, and certainly the more 
unsophisticated, for that a goodly show of the said 
“lady friends’’ graced the meeting. 

A long list of capital glees were capitally sung, 
that it was a long list proved the only drawback 
to the evening’s enjoyment—but our Abbey Club- 
bists, who we understand to be principally junior 
members of the Westminster, choir and gentlemen 
associated or connected with the abbey, followed 
the precedent, of, what is called ‘the good old 
English hospitable custom”’ of providing for their 
guests a superabundance, surpassing the needful 
and wearing out the relish. Of all musical matters 
perhaps a long series of glees is most likely to breed 
ennui; for, however sweet and pleasing, they are 
essentially of the same character, and the usual 
style of glee singing, which principally aims at 
producing sustained harmonies in the most organ 
like manner, certainly does not tend to mitigate 
the monotony : luckily, however, the Abbey club 
has amongst its members a few singers who de-~ 
light to travel out of the beaten course, and to 














give an expression of individual vitality to what- 
ever they attempt, which affords a new and dra- 
matic interest, of which we believe almost every 
glee is more or Jess susceptible, though such is 
rarely made apparent. 

Amongst the vast variety of glees, those that 
most pleased us were Webb’s ‘* When winds 
winds breathe soft,” the very king of its species, 
which ought to have been encored. ‘“ ’Tis mid- 
night,” J. L. Hopkins, a very gloomy and charac- 
teristic piece, well sung—‘‘ O where is the 
flower,’’ J. Coward, a pleasant and unpretending 
pastoral ‘* bit’’ (as the painters have it) betoken- 
ing good taste, and care, and application.—‘ In 
yonder vale,’’ J. Howe, ditto, ditto. 
“Come buy my cherries,” 
and humour, encored, and replaced by “ Would 
you know my Celia’s charms,’’ in an equally 
laugh-moving style.—Spofforth’s ‘* L’ape e la 
serp,”’ Horsley’s * Dear is my little native vale,” 
‘* The cloud-cap’t towers,” R. J. S. Stevens, an 


Stevenson’s 
given with great spirit 


exquisite multum in parvo, a grand historical ca- 
binet picture, which we commend to the attention 
of young glee-writers, as a model, it was beauti- 
fully sung, and richly merited the unanimous en- 
core it received. Martini’s laughing ¢rio—and Dr. 
Cooke’s “ Hand in hand” which made an admi- 
rable finale. 

The performance was interspersed with sundry 
ballads, well sung by master Stevens, Messrs. 
Howe and G, Allen, the latter of whom possesses a 
fine useful voice and is a very improving singer. 
Mr. James Coward played a pi noforte fantasia 
between the parts with adequate dexterity. Mr. J. 
Howe conducted. 

Success, say we, to the Abbey Glee Club, and 
to all other musical clubs and institutions, whose 
members love, and can afford to participate their 
harmonious enjoyments with “their lady friends.”’ 
Bacchus has too long shared the honours of such 
assemblies—A pollo loved to while away the hours 
with his Daphne and his muses—Anacreon, though 
he disdained not the cup, preferred ‘‘ Woman and 


” 


Song. 





Probinetal. 


CHELTENHAM, Aug. 22.—Mr. Wilson has heen 
delighting the inhabitants and visitors; he gave 
three performances last week, which, considering 
the excessive heat of the weather, attracted very 
good audiences, including many of the nobility and 
gentry from their residences in the vicinity of the 
town. Mr. Wilson’s entertainments are certainly 
the most pleasing and perfect of any that are 
afforded to us provincials by the musical perambu- 
lators of the country—there is no fear of disappoint- 
ment from the indisposition or defection of one or 
other of the promised pleasure-givers—there are no 
chances of unharmonizing jealousies or rivalries 
amongst the executive—symptoms that too frequently 
mar the effect of our country concerts. Mr. Wilson 
is ‘himself a host,” a very entertaining host by 
the bye, who sustains his contrasted parts of lover, 
hero, humourist, and ‘‘ story teller” with adequate 
versatility, and but one emulous feeling, the desire 
to do justice to his author, and afford pleasure to his 
auditors—and it is but truth to say, he succeeds ; 
his orchestra, also, under the guidance of Mr. 
Land is no less unique and comprehensive, we never 
lack a second horn, or have our nerves agitated by 
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the imperfect reed of a first oboe—all that is pro- 
mised is sure to be performed, and all that is per- 
formed, is given with the utmost perfectability of 
which it is susceptible. The adventures of Prince 
Charlie appeared to afford the greatest satisfaction 
to Mr. Wilson’s friends, on Saturday ; and every 
song, and every anecdote, produced its intended 
effect — smiles and plaudits. 

Signor and Madame Ruggieri gave a concert 
here on Thursday, which afforded entire satisfaction 
toa gay and numerous audience, The besetici¢res 
sang several pleasing compositions in very good 
style ; and their efforts were relieved by the admi- 
rable performance of Mr. Cianchettini on the 
pianoforte and Mr, Ugiow on the violin. 


Dusuin, Atig. 19.—Jullien, and his ‘ unrivalled 
band,” are giving a series of concerts, at the Music 
Hall, which are nightly well attended. 

Messrs. Koenig and Laurent made their first bow 
together, and played the Norma duet in their 
usual style of excellence. Mons. Pillet played a 
solo on the violoncello ; he seems to have obtained 
complete mastery over his difficult instrument. 
Mr. Pratten, performed a fantasia on the flute, in 
which he introduced the beautiful, ‘* Kitty 
Tyrrell,” or, ‘‘Oh! blame not the bard,” which 
was deservedly eucored, 

Jullien is to give a ‘ Grand Masked and fancy 
Dress Ball’ on Monday next, for which great 
preparations are making ; and which it is ex- 
pected will surpass any thing of the kind ever 
attempted in this city. 





Surewssrry, Aug. 20.—On Monday, W.Goodall, 
gave a grand concert for the purpose of introduc- 
ing to a Shropshire public, Miss Adelaide Kemble, 
Miss Rainforth, Mr. Weiss, and last not least, 
Mr. Balfe, who conducted on the occasion. Miss 
Kemble and the other stars are too well known in 
the musical hemisphere, to require the slightest 
meed of praise. Congratulations are due to Mr. 
Goodall for his extraordinary performance of De 
Beriot’s first violin concerto, and Paganini’s cele- | 
brated solo on one string (the fourth), the Prayer | 
from ‘‘ Mose in K..itto ;” after the prayer, Mr. | 
Goodall introduced an allegro movement, quite | 
astonishing and physically unattainable, had he | 
not possessed a wonderful expansion of the hand, 
by which every note and harmonic was perfectly 
free to his touch, which is at once powerful and 
exquisitely sensitive. The performance was 
masterly in every sense of the word, and elicited 
most enthusiastic applause, from one of the most 
fashionable and numerous audiences ever assem- 
bled within the walls of Shrewsbury Grand Music 
Hall. More than 700 persons were present, and 
left highly gratified with the magnificent display 
of vocal and instrumental music thus brought 
before them, through the indefatigable exertions of 
this admirable violinist. 











MAiscellanecous. 


Norwicu Frstrvat.—A correspondent 
demurs at our having a week or two since, 
stated that ‘the Messiah would not be 
performed” at this festival—we meant to 
make it understood, that the selection would 
present a more novel and varied character 
than usual, and that the accustomed per- 
formance of that sublime work, would for 
once be dispensed with, its very frequent 
repetition having considerably reduced its 
attraction on similar occasions. 


Worcester Festivat.—We are re- 
quested to contradict the statement that 
appeared in our number of the fourth inst , 
and which has been very generally ru- 





moured, that the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, had consented to 
be named a Steward of the festival—his 
lordship desiring it to be known that he is 
not a steward, and has nothing to do with 


the mnsic or the performers, 


Frient or rue Stncinc Brrps.—The 
several coneys took flight, as though dis- 
persed by a random shot from the fowler, 
on Monday morning last—east, west, north 
and south—to rival the native songsters of 
the “far off” green woods, and to glean as 
many yellow grains of corn, as the lords 


of the harvest may be disposed to scatter in 
their path. Farewell, ye pretty but expen- 
sive warblers—after all, this huge brick and 
mortar monotony, London, will be endura- 
ble at this listless season, when our homes 
are literally ‘‘ too hot to hold us’—endura- 
ble even without your go!d cashed notes— 
provided we can but retain a few of our 
indiginous cockney sparrows to chirp occa- 
sionally, and flutter away the half hours 
dinner smoke of our kitchen chimnies. 


Tue Tempre Crurcn.—This vene- 
rable structure, which has fora considerable 


length of time been undergoing a series of} de 


renovations, will be reopened next month 
in all its pristine appropriateness and splen- 
dour—the fine old organ, proverbial for its 
sweet and mellow tones, has been repaired 
and enlarged by Mr. Bishop, and a choir of 
about fourteen voices, including six boys, 
has been engaged to perform the regular 
cathedral service under the direction of an 
eflicient choir-master—this is an example 
that deserves to become a precedent for the 
more suitable solemnization of the church 


ordinances, in other important and wealthy 
establishments. 


Haypn’s Seasons.—It is said this 


charming work is to be dramatised at Drury 


Lane Theatre in the approaching season ; 


judiciously arranged, it is capable of being 
made a most surpassing picturesque and 
musical pageant. 


Rosstnrt.—When Rossini visited this 


country I was introduced to him by Spag- 
noletti. 
fellow, a voluptuary that revelled in the 
delights of the table as much as in the 
luxury of sweet sounds. 
posed a dirge on the death of Lord Byron, 
the score of which he exhibited to me, obvi- 
ously penned with the greatest rapidity. I 
heard part of it performed, and thought it 
worthy of that great genius. 
aware that this work has been printed. He 
sang the principal airs himself in a graceful 
manner, and with a rich liquidity of tone ; 
the easy movement of his voice, delighted 
me, his throat seemed lacquered with 
Florence oil, so ripe and luscious were the 
tones he threw out. 
master of the piano-forte, and the mode of 
his touching that instrument was beautifully 
neat and expressive. Garcia had brought 


He was a fine, portly, good-looking 


He had just com- 


I am not 


He was a perfect 





his daughter, Malibran, then only fourteen, 
for the Maestro to hear her sing; he 
accompanied her in a cavatina. When he 
sat down he had his walking-stick in his 
hand, for he was a great beau, and he con- 
trived to hold it while he was playing; but 
Madame Colbran, his wife, seeing the in- 
cumbrance, drew it away. He was the 
most joyous, good-natured, well fed fellow 
I ever saw; and I have no doubt, when at 
Carlton-house, he broke through all cere. 
mony, and was as much at ease with his 
Majesty as represented.—Gardiner’s Music 
and Friends. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











INSTRUMENTAL. 
A. Fesca,—3rd_ Pianoforte trio, Op.—Ewer & Co. 


Beethoven’s Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte, 
Op. 17 and 24, New Edition in Soore.—Ewer 
and Co. 

Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonatas, No. 1 to 4—Ewer 
and Co. 


Kalkbrenner.—Melange du Due d’Olonne,” Op. 
159.—Chappell and Co. 


Herz.—Grand Fantasia from 
la Couronne,” Op. 
Stapleton. 


“ Les Diamans 
126.—Wessel and 


By J. W. Davison.—Airs from ‘‘Les Diamaus 
de la Couroune,”? arranged. Book 3.—Wessel 
and Stapleton. 

Bertini.—Series of Studies, Book 9, 25 Etudes 
Caracteristiques. Op. 66, Part 4—Wessel and 
Stapleton. 

VOCAL 

Schubert’s ‘‘ Serenade” with English and German 
words.--iwer and Co, : 

A. C, Lottin—*O Salutaris,” Bass Voice.— 
Ewer and Co, 

A.C. Lottin.—Et Incarnatus, do.—Ewer & Co. 

H. B. Richards.—“ Yes! thou art changed,” 

Canzonet,--Chappell and Co. 








Notice to Carrespsnvents. 

Mr. Hay, Mr. Wright, Mr. Isaacs, Miss Davis, 
Messrs. Hamilton & Muller—their subscriptions 
are acknowleged, with thanks, 

Subscriptions due at Midsummer are requested 
to be forwarded to Mr. E. B. Taylor, :* Musical 
World” office, 3. Coventry Street, Haymarket, by 
post office order, payable at Charing Cross. 

Subscribers are requested to give notice at the 
Office of any irregularity in the delivery of their 
numbers; also if it be their wish to discontinue 
the same, as it will be readily seen that till such 
wish has been communicated, they will be ac- 
countable for the usual amount of subscription. 
Correspondents should forward all communica- 
tions relating to the current number, on, or before 
Tuesday afternoon. 

‘« Mr. Chadwell.”—To answer his query, would 
be an invidious advertisement—both the works 
may be consulted at the British Museum, where 
we trust the new musical librarian, Mr. Oliphant, 
is occupying himself, not only busily, but advan- 
tageously for visitors of the hitherto national 
music lumber room. 

“T. C."—After the Festivals. 


‘* A Subscriber.— Penzance.” We intend to 
give a series of biographical papers so soon as the 
essentials of novelty and accuracy can be got 
together. , 
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‘*B sharp.” —We share the regret of our corres- 
pondent, who rightly guesses that difficulties have 
fallen in our way—he, however, is under a 
mistake in having imagined that the articles in 
question would be given on alternate weeks ; it 
never having been intended, or hoped for that they 
should be any thing but occasional, we trust to be 
enabled to publish another Estimator or an inter- 
esting subject, forthwith. 


“S., G. C.—Fagotto—Buffo—aA second singer ; 
we are sincerely hopeful that some plan for the 
establishment of a national opera may be hit upon 
ere the commencement of the coming winter: at 
present every body is to busily engaged i in rural- 
ising to admit of more than the consideration of 
the subject; bu, we trust the opportunity for 
consideration and reflection and the due digestion 
of some rational and tangible scheme for future 
operation will not be lost. We invite correspon- 
dents on the interesting topic. 








WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Skinner’—Comic Song—C. M. 
Sola. ‘I must come out next Spring Mamma”— 
Comic Song—C. M. Sola. ‘‘O’Salutaris”—A. C. 
Lottin. ‘ Et Incarnatus”—Albert C. Lottin. 








NORFOLK AND NORWICH 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


Under the Patronage of her Majesty the QUEEN, will 
take place in St. ANDREW’S-HALL, NORWICH, on 
TUESDAY, the 13th of September, 1542, and the three 
following days. 

There will be three morning aud three evening con- 
certs, and a fancy ball. 

The morning concerts will comprise the Oratorios of 
THE CREAIION, by Hayda; THE FAILLLOF BABYLON, 
a pew Oratoriv, composed expressly for this festival, 
by Spohr; SAMSON, newly selected from the Samsen 
Agonistes of Milton, the music by Handel, SELECTIONS 
from the works of Handel, Purcell, Croft, Rossini, and 
Mehul. 

The evening concerts will exhibit the choicest vocal 
and instrumental compositions of the modern schools of 
Italy, Germany, and England. 

Principal singers—Madaie Caradori Allan, Miss Rain- 
forth, Miss Maria B. Hawes, Miss assano, and Signora 
Pacini; Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Baife, Mr. Brad- 
bury, Mr. Young, Mr. Walton, and Signor Rubini. 

The Band and Chorus will consist of 400 performers, 
and engagements have been made with the first perfor- 
mers in every department. Leader, Mr. F. Cramer; 
Conductor, Professor Taylor; Organ, Mr. Turle. 

The profits of the testival will be divided between the 
Norfolk and Norwich hospitals aud charitable institu- 
tions, 

Applications for lodgings, &c., may be made to 

G. ELWARD SIMPSON, Hon. Sec., Norwich. 


MADRIGALS, 


BY THOMAS GREAVES, 1804. 





Just Published: 8. d. 
1. “ Come away, sweet love” ........ Five Voices. 2 6 
2. “ Sweet Nymphs that trip alung’”’ .. On 2 6 
3. * Lady, the melting crystalofyoureye” do. 3.6 


Scored from the Original Parts, by G. W. BUDD,Hon. Sec. 
to the Western Madrigal Society. 


Also Separate Parts to the above, at 3d. per Page. 
CALKIN & BUDD, 118, PALL MALL, 


Who have recently published a Catalogue of Second-hand 
Music, Ancient and Modern, at very low prices. 





CORNOPEANS, VALVE BUGLES, TROMBONES, 
BASS HORNS, OPHICLEIDES, &c. 


REGEAR & LEWIS, 96, Cheapside, 


beg to call the attention of Country Brass Band 
Masters, and others, to their new list of prices, for the 
above useful and perfect instruments, being more than 
25 per cent. cheaper than those of any other house. 


PRICES OF INSTRUMENTS. £. 
Cornopeans, Super. with 6 Crooks, sanegad 


: 
f 









Do. improved G 

Bass Horns, 9 KeyS ......e.se000- 08 
Ophicleide, 9 Keys ..........seeeee 
Do. Ce ee er 
Drums, Bass, plain .... 


nr 


PEREG, Direc chases. cecdtene<: cospenes 12 
Do. do. with ro . 3 
No. Best, with Shake, Key, &c....... 8 13 
Do. do, extra finished, with Case 4 4 
Do. do. do. English Pistons .... 4 14 

Do. do. German Silver mounted, with 
crooks and case ....... «+. riebitesseens © © 
Do. do English do. do. .. 6 6 
Do. do. do. CopperorBrass mounted 7 7 
Do Tenor with crooks...........05. 4 4 
MIIOUING, iskanadscs ci accceesecccsescossas S A 
Trombone ........ Alto .. « Il 1 
Tenor, on ak. ae 
Do... Suliuiewe€ Gnas age cess 2 2 
Bass es Se 
< 3 
6 
6 
7 
4 
Do. do. trophies.. .... eeenealere 2e 
Do. do. painted with ‘Arms, &e. hiaekee, 2m 
Clarionets, | Keys, Ivory Tip, B. C. or E. 6: l 
Do. do. do, wot 
Do. 10 do do. PR a 
Do. 12 do. do. SS a 
Do. 138 do. do, «p 2 10 
— Super. Cocoa. with 8 Keys, German Silver 2 2 
do. = do. extra mounted, Tips, &c. 2 12 
De. do. Ebony do 22 8 
Do. do. do. Silver Rings, Tips & Keys 5 6 
Do. do. do. Silver Bands, &c. ... 6 6 
Do. do do, do. extra chased Bands 7 7 
Do. do. do. the bestthat canbe made 8 8 


N.B.—Second-hand Instruments always on Sale. 





HANDEL’S CHORUSSES 
IN THE MESSIAH, 
As DUETS for the ORGAN or PIANO-FORTE, 
By S. F. RIMBAULT. 


1. “ And the Glory of the] 11. “* Hetrusted in God,” 2s. 
Lord,” 2s, 12, ‘Lift up your heads,” 
2. “And he shall purify,” Is. 6d. 
2s. 13. ‘* Let all the Angels of 
Aas e thou that tellest,” God,” Is. 
Is. 14. ‘The Lord gave the 
4, * per ‘unto us a Child is word,” ls. 
Born,” 2s. 15. “Their sound is gone 
5. ** Glory to God in the,” out,” 1s. 6d. 
Is. 64, 16. “ Let us break their 
i er yoke is easy,” bonds,” Is. 6d. 
Is. 6 17. “ Hallelujah,” 2s, 
| thes Behold the Lamb of | 18. “Since by man came 
God,” 1s. death,” Is. 
a Surely he hath borne | 19. ‘‘ But thanks be to 
our griefs,” ls. 6d. God,” Is. 6d, 
g. ‘And with bis stripes,” | 20, ‘* Worthy is the Lamb,” 
* Is. 6d. Is, 6d. 
10. “All we like sheep,” 2s. | 21. “ Amen,” Is. 6d. 





Or in 3 Books Complete with Accomps. (ad lib.) for Two 
Violins. (or Flute and Violin,) Tenor and Violoncello, 
or for Four Voices, Price “0s. 


Published by T. Prowse, at C. Nicholson’s Flute Manu- 
factory, 13, Hanway Street, Oxford Street, London. 





H. PAPH’S 


PATENT, GRAND, SQUARE, SOFA TABLE, 
AND CONSOLE PIANOFORTES, 


No. 106, New Bonp Srreer. 
HESE INSTRUMENTS possess the 


immense advantage of having a very powerful 
tone in a very small size, and the frame being of solid 
cast iron, they contain little wood in the construction of 
the case ; this renders them particularly well adapted to 
bear any climate. The tuning pins work in a solid block 
of iron instead of wood, and it is therefore impossible 
for them to give way. 

Monsr. de Glimes from the Conservatoire, Brussells, 
will attend at No. 106, New Bond Street, on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, between the hours of 4 and 5 
o’Clock, to give the public an opportunity of hearing Mr. 
Pape’s instruments, when the visits of amateurs will be 
esteemed an honor. 


ecooccoacocooosooooooaconroascoosoosoo ABO IROD 
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UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
Wis Royal Bighness 
PRINCE ALBERT, 


NOW PUBLISHING 
IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 2s. 6d. 


THE gh ening PSALMIST;, 
BY CYARLES 0, MACKETT. 


Tue Work will be pest in Ten Monthly Parts, 
with Preface, of 9 pags Introduction, Title, and List of 
Subscribers, on the Ist of December, and will be pub- 
lished in one vol., Cloth Boards, Lettered, price 2.s. 

ALSO IN THE PRESS 

THE VOICE PARTS, printed separately, without words 
for the use of Choirs, and with words for the use of 
Singing Classes Price of each voice par', of vol. 1, 
(being half the work) 2s, 


(ey A VERY LIBERAL ALLOWANCE will be made 
to Conductors of Singing Classes requiring a qnantity, on 
application to the Author, Rotherbam, 

Mr. Hackett wonld particularly call the attention of 
of Singing Cla-ses to the importance of their desemioa- 
ting by means of their respective Classes, CORRECT VER- 
SIONS OF OUR STANDARD TuUNES—it being a notorious 
fact that they are all,more or less corrupted by innovations 
and additions which have from time to time been made in 


| them by various compilers—instance the ]00th psalm, 


and especially the outrageous corruptions of the evening 
hymn, 





Just Published : 
SIX SONGS 
With English and German Words, 
BY WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, 


Prick lds. 
Coventry and Hollier, 71, Dean Street, Soho. 





ROYAL ACADEMY CF MUSIC. 
The instructions In the several classes of this 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 


Will recommence after the Summer Vacation, on 
Monday, September 5th, on which day, Mr. C. POTTER, 
the principal of the musical department will attend at the 
Academy, at one o’clock, tor the purpose of examining all 
cvndidates for admission. —Full particulars as to Terms 
of admission, and printed forms of regulations, to be 
procured at the Institution, on application to the 
Secretary, 4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
The Chorus parts of 


ROSSINI’S “STABAT MATER,” 
ADAPTED TO PARAPHRASES OF SCRIPTURE, AND OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND SERVICE, BY WM, BALL. 
ALSO 


HAYDN’S SEASONS, 


(PROFESSOR TAYLOR'S NEW VERSION,) IN SEPERATE 
PARTS, VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL, 


Printed for J. Hedgley, 12, Ebury Street, Pimlico, of 
whom may be had the works ‘of, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Rincke, Himmel, Xe. 
&c., in separate parts. 

Festivals and Societies Furnished with Music on hire, 
for small or large orchestres. 








London :—E. B. Taytor, at the “‘ Musical World’ Office, 
8, Coventry Street, Haymarket. Sold also by G, 
VicxErs, 20, Holywell Street, Strand; HAmiLton and 
Mu LiER, 116, George Street, Edinburgh ; J. MITCHESON 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; and all Music and Book 
sellers. Printed by W. J. Waite, 79, Great Queer’ 
Street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 





